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ABOR’S emancipation depends on the workers who think as they work, 
and work as they think. 


7. ae 


HE SPIRIT engendered in the worker by the Union Label produces 
greater efficiency in workmanship, in quality and quantity. 


TUT 


ET BUSY and help to increase the area of unionism. Tell non-union 
workers of union benefits and preach the blessings of laber unity 
generally. 


7 ey 


IBERTY will not descend to a people; a people must raise themselves 
to liberty; it is a blessing that must be earned before it can be en- 
joyed.—Colton. 


TTT 


TAND BEHIND your union officers when they are right and see that 

they have all necessary support in their plans to further your cause 

as a worker and the cause of every other worker. Anything short of 
that will assumedly react on yourself. 


ae ok, 4 


ABOR pays for everything. It pays the expenses of living for’ those 

who do not work. It pays all the expenses of government, all the 
dividends on all stocks and bonds, all the cost of armies and navies, all the 
lavish expenditures of the wealthy. It pays for all the Carnegie libraries; 
all the Rockefeller college endowments. It pays for building all railroads; 
all great public improvements, as river and harbor work, irrigation, etc. 
And labor has so little left after all these expenses are paid that it very 
often has a narrow squeak to get through to eat, let alone other neces- 
sities —The Chronicle. : 
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President Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, Dis- 
cusses the Tariff 


Texrnez manufacturers who have 
launched a wage-cutting campaign 
will be attacked through their most 
treasured privilege in the next con- 
gress—the tariff. 

William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a 
second letter to M. G. Pierce, Presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, declares that the textile manu- 
facturers should be “deprived of 
special privileges and special benefits 
which they have enjoyed from high 
tariff protection.” 

The letter is dated August 15th 
and states that if the tariff wall is 
built to protect special industries 
from competition by foreign manu- 
facturers and then they reduce 
wages, “the government in all fair- 
ness should reduce the tariff sched- 
ules and tear down the tariff wall 
which has been so skillfully built.” 

“The textile manufacturers of New 
England,” he said, “rely solely upon 
the power of wealth which they rep- 
resent and the brute force which they 
may employ in compelling their work- 
ers to submit to their dictates and ac- 
cept reductions in wages.” He 
points out the small labor costs in 
textile manufacturing as compared 
with the practically prohibitive tariff. 

“Corporations,” he said, “which 
enjoy the protection of the law and 
the government and especially those 
that are the beneficiaries of the high 
protective tariff, must remember that 
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they owe something to the govern- 
ment and the people who make up 
the government. Certainly congress 
cannot close its eyes to the facts 
which have developed in the textile 
manufacturing industry.” 

In conclusion President Green in 
the name of the American Federation 
of Labor and its millions of members 
entered another vigorous protest 
against the reduction and demanded 
that wages be restored. If this is not 
done he will bring the matter to the 
attention of congress. The letter fol- 
lows: 

“Even though I have not received 
a reply to my communication trans- 
mitted to you on July 27th, I am 
prompted by the deep sense of in- 
justice, which I feel has been inflicted 
upon the helpless textile workers of 
New England, to address to you this 
second communication. 

“The textile manufacturers of New 
England insisted that they be made 
the beneficiaries of a high protective 
tariff. They demanded of congress a 
tariff schedule which they explained 
would adequately protect goods man- 
ufactured in the textile industry from 
competition from Europe. They al- 
leged such protection was necessary 
in order that they might pay jhigh 
wages to their employes. So, behind 
the repeated reductions in wages of 
the textile workers there looms like 
a ghost the notorious Schedule K. 
The remarkable feature of this 
Schedule K is the fact that the prin- 
ciples embodied in Schedule K were 
first fastened upon the people of the 
United States in 1867. 

“In that year efforts were being 
made to pass a tariff bill. The textile 
manufacturers refused to permit its 
passage until their demands were 
complied with. Senator Sherman 
went into the caucus of the members 
of his party and said: 

“ ‘Here is the tariff demanded by 
the textile manufacturers. If you do 
not give it to them they are strong 
enough to prevent any tariff bill 
being passed.’ 


“Congress surrendered. From that 
day until the present time charges 
have been made while different tariff 
measures have been considered that 
every committee that handled the 
textile tariff schedule received the 
rates from the manufacturers and 
embodied them in the law without 
serious question. . Senator Dolliver of 
Iowa on May 4, 1909, called atten- 
tion to this situation during the de- 
livery of an address which attracted 
wide public attention because in it he 
stated that he had previously voted 
blindly for the textile tariff. These 
are his words: 

“‘And if I understand the com- 


- mittee’s work correctly they just 


gathered around this old law which 
was passed from one generation to 
another and said: “This is a hard 
subject and a fighting subject and a 
tiresome subject; we have got the 
wool grower and the wool manufac- 
turers so that they are not going to 
raise any row about it and the best 
thing for our comfort and conven- 
ience is just to let it alone.” 

“‘*Am I not correct about that?’ 

“Notwithstanding this considera- 
tion accorded the textile manufactur- 
ers by the congress, no other industry 
in the United States has made such a 
record for wage reductions and 
strikes as that of the textile industry. 
Furthermore, no industry has. paid 
higher dividends or issued more 
stock dividends than the companies 
and corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of textiles. 

“During the period while the dis- 
cussion on Schedule K took place be- 
fore the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate on January 23, 
1922, figures were submitted which 
showed that cotton duck is 80 per 
cent material, 10 per cent overhead 
and only 10 per cent labor; sheeting 
70 per cent material, 15 per cent over- 
head and 15 per cent labor; clothes 
60 per cent material, 20 per cent 
overhead and 20 per cent labor; fine 
lawns 40 per cent material, 30 per 
cent overhead and 30 per cent labor. 
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These figures were compiled and tab- 
ulated by the United States Census 
Bureau. 

“At the same hearing it was stated 
a woman operator running 25 ma- 
chines knitted 150 dozen pairs of 
socks daily; she received 2 cents per 
dozen pairs. These socks retailed for 
10 cents per pair in the ten-cent 
stores. The total labor cost from 
raw cotton to finished socks was 2 
cents per pair. It was charged that 
this was the lowest price per pair for 
finished socks paid operators any- 
where throughout the world. 

“It was made clear that a single 
operator running 20 to 30 of the new- 
est type machines knitting women’s 
silk hose, produced 80 to 90 dozen 
pairs daily; for this service she re- 
ceived one-third of one cent per pair. 
At the same hearing testimony was 
furnished that demonstrated that 
with few exceptions the item of labor 
in the textile industry is from one- 
tenth to one-fifth the factory selling 
price of the product. That labor cost 
of articles that might sell for $10 at 
the factory would run only from $1 
to $2. Labor in the cotton mill is 
frequently less and seldom over 20 
per cent of the factory selling price 
of the product. 

“Another surprising feature of 
that hearing was the undenied decla- 
ration that one-fourth of all the ho- 
siery and knit goods made in the 
United States is exported and sold in 
the markets throughout the world. 
The imported goods consist only of 
novelties such as the American tex- 
tile manufacturer does not care to 
make. 

“It is interesting to note the meth- 
ods employed by the owners and 
managers of textile manufacturing 
plants. For instance, in the year 
1919 a meeting was held in Boston 
and an agreement reached to close all 
factories. This agreement was car- 
ried out and the manufacturing 
plants remained idle for several 
months. Following this, the same 
manufacturers met in Boston in 1920 


at which time they voted to open the 
factories at a reduction in wages 
amounting to 2214 per cent. The 
employes who had been starved into 
submission accepted this reduction 
and resumed work. In 1922 a further 
reduction amounting to 20 per cent 
was offered to the employes, but the 
manufacturers failed to enforce it. A 
recent reduction of 10 per cent is 
offered in the face of the fact that 
stock dividends ranging from 50 to 
2,000 per cent had been voted by cer- 
tain textile companies. 

“The latest reduction of 10 per cent 
imposed in the Willimantic district is 
regarded as one of the most uncalled 
for and indefensible reductions in 
wages ever offered or demanded by 
employers of labor. In order to en- 
force these reductions many men, 
women and children have been evicted 
from company-owned houses and are 
being compelled to live in a tent col- 
ony while the company which de- 
manded and is enforcing this reduc- 
tion in wages operated six months 
during the year 1924 and declared a 
dividend of ten per cent payable to 
stockholders while $1,380,000 was 
added to the reserve fund. 

“Laying aside humane considera- 
tions and considering the question of 
reduction in wages upon the facts 
herewith submitted, how can the tex- 
tile manufacturers justify their de- 
mand for lower wages and how can 
they sustain their position in enforc- 
ing lower wages? 

“On July 28th when I learned of 
the arbitrary reduction of 10 per cent 
which was being demanded and en- 
forced by certain textile manufactur- 
ers, I stated that such reduction ‘was 
not based upon reason, fairness or 
justice’. I further charged that such 
reduction in wages was ‘economically 
and morally wrong’. Consequently I 
was gratified when I learned that at a 
meeting held August Ist by twenty- 
five New England wool and worsted 
manufacturers, most of them operat- 
ing mills in Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts, it was agreed by all those 
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present that the reduction of 10 per 
cent ordered by the big companies 
‘was untimely, unneeded and that it 
would reduce the purchasing power of 
textile operators and therefore prove 
harmful to business in general’. This 
group of manufacturers refused to 
reduce wages, and by this action 
proved that a reduction in wages was 
unnecessary and unjust. 

“The textile manufacturers of New 
England may feel secure in their po- 
sition and may feel that it is nobody’s 
business if they force reductions in 
wages, thus lowering the living stand- 
ard of their employes; they may feel 
they have no responsibility to the 


public and they may ignore public | 


opinion, relying solely upon the power 
of wealth which they represent and 
the brute force which they may em- 
ploy in compelling their workers to 
submit to their dictates and accept 
reductions in wages. But, in assum- 
ing this position they are ignoring 
the facts of history. There is a limit 
to public patience and public endur- 
ance. Corporations which enjoy the 
protection of the law and the govern- 
ment, and especially those that are 
the beneficiaries of the high protect- 
ive tariff, must remember that they 
owe something to the government 
and the people who make up the gov- 
ernment. Certainly congress can not 
close its eyes to the facts which have 
developed in the textile manufactur- 
ing industry. 

“Tf a tariff wall is built in order to 
protect special interests and special 
industries against competition from 
foreign manufacturers, certainly 
when manufacturers protected by 
such a tariff wall reduce the wages 
of their employes below the subsist- 
ence level, the government in all fair- 
ness should reduce the tariff sched- 
ules and tear down the tariff wall 
which has been so skillfully built. 

“It is the purpose of the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to bring these facts to the attention 
of congress and to insist in the name 
of the working people of America 


that the textile manufacturers who 
have inaugurated and carried out a 
policy of wage reductions shall be de- 
prived of special privileges and special 
benefits which they have enjoyed 
from high tariff protection. 

“In the name of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the millions of 
members which I have the honor to 
represent, I again enter a vigorous 
protest against the reduction in 
wages which has been imposed upon 
the textile workers, and demand that 
the rates of pay which prevailed be- 
fore the reduction was put into effect 
shall be promptly restored.” 


A Good Driver 


Each motor vehicle has its own in- 
dividuality in the sense that certain 
refinements of driving can be had in 
its use by an operator who thor- 
oughly understands its possibilities. 
Ability to get the most out of one’s 
car is acquired by experience and ap- 
plication. Its attainment is more or 
less automatic. In addition to this 
feature there are certain practices, 
not universally known, each of which 
is useful in itself for some particular 
purpose, which can be described and 
formulated. 

Recognizing that there are profes- 
sional drivers, garagemen and me- 
chanics who can describe these better 
than the writer, this bulletin is never- 
theless offered as a comment on some 
of the most obvious. It will be of 
course perfectly apparent that the 
bulletin applies in certain of its com- 
mentaries to standard shift cars only. 


THE PROPER POSITION OF THE DRIVER 


The proper position for an operator 
is to sit squarely behind the wheel, 
erect and not on the backbone. He 
should look out over the wheel and 
not peak through its spokes. The 
right foot should be on or close to 
the foot throttle, the left on the floor 
in a convenient position to lift and 
work the clutch. Both feet are thus 
in such position that they can be 
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placed readily—one on the brake and 
one on the clutch. 


THE CLUTCH 


Riding the Clutch—Constant appli- 
cation of pressure by the foot, how- 
ever slight, will wear out a clutch. It 
is characteristic of many operators 
to drive with the foot on and in readi- 
ness to disengage the clutch. This 
means that the foot is intermittently 
pressed against it when it is not di- 
rectly in the intent of the operator 
to disengage. With such a delicate 
piece of machinery this practice soon 
makes it less efficient, even though it 
does not disable it; in the end it be- 
comes burned out and useless. The 
practice is known as “riding the 
clutch”. Pressure on any part of the 
machinery of a car is bad. In some 
ears foot room is short for the indi- 
vidual and the result is that he rests 
his right knee against the gear lever. 
That is bad for both the knee and the 
lever. When the clutch is disengaged 
a positive action is indicated, to 
throw it clear out and not leave it 
partially in. 

Rocking Out of a Bad Place—The 
clutch can be used occasionally with- 
out serious damage to the car for 
“rocking” the car out of a bad place. 
It is often the case that a car is stuck 
in mud, sand or snow and a continu- 
ous application of power will not take 
it out, but a rocking motion caused 
by letting the clutch in and out with 
a rhythmic measure will give the nec- 
essary traction to get out. It should 
never be used except as an experi- 
ment and if found unavailing be 
forthwith abandoned. 


Spinning the Wheels—Any use of 
the clutch which results in spinning 
the wheels is bad. Where there is no 
traction so that the wheel spin and 
“rocking” will not avail, then the 
car should be pushed out by hand or, 
if that is not possible, towed out. 
Straining the engine by spinning 
wheels is bad for the whole mecha- 


nism and may result in serious dam- 
age to the car. 


USE OF THE THROTTLE 


The Foot Throttle (Accelerator) — 
Nowadays the feeding of fuel to an 
automobile is almost universally done 
by the foot throttle, which is auto- 
matic. It is a safety device as well 
as a mechanism, in the sense that as 
soon as the foot is taken off, the feed- 
ing of gas is stopped, and the car 
slows down. This particular char- 
acteristic as a safety device has un- 
questionably saved many serious ac- 
cidents as, for example, where a per- 
son has become suddenly incapacita- 
ted, because the car, as soon as the 
driver is not feeding gas to it, is 
automatically slowed to a practical 
stop. The foot throttle should be 
used for all purposes in connection 
with driving, except in one or two 
particular operations where its use 
may be supplemented and aided by 
use of the hand throttle. 

The Hand Throttle—The hand 
throttle and spark are usually close 
to the hands on the wheel. Modern 
construction of cars has to some ex- 
tent modified this and there are now 
cars on the market which have the 
hand throttle, horn, etc., on the dash 
board or on the door. The placing of 
any of the accessories used in connec- 
tion with the driving of a car, such as 
a signal or throttle or spark, where 
the driver’s attention needs to be dis- 
tracted in order to find it, is bad prac- 
tice. It is, however, a fact that the 
mind of an operator soon becomes ac- 
customed to finding accessories 
wherever they may be, provided they 
are within easy reach, and the proper 
hand automatically goes to the prop- 
er place without great loss of time. 
The hand throttle is distinctively 
used for two purposes. One is to 
regulate the amount of fuel to feed 
the car while stationary but with en- 
gine running. The other is its use in 
starting after the car has been stand- 
ing parked on an up-hill grade. Such 
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a car is held stationary by the hand 
brake and possibly by gears. After 
his engine is started, the first thing 
the operator needs to do is to take off 
his emergency brake. Then, unless 
the car is held by the foot brake, it 
will begin to roll backward, so he 
holds it with the foot and finds him- 
self in the dilemma of having his 
right foot on the foot brake holding 
the car and not available for the foot 
throttle. He can feed fuel to start 
ahead by the hand throttle, then let 
off the foot brake gradually, as he 
lets in the clutch; as his foot becomes 
available take up slack with the foot 
throttle, put the hand throttle back 


to its regular position and go on. The’ 


whole proceeding will work out 
smoothly and well with practice but 
it isn’t easy. The practice of run- 
ning a car exclusively by the hand 
throttle ought to be discouraged. The 
foot throttle is the better mechanism, 
more delicate and adjustable for pur- 
poses of locomotion and helps in re- 
duction of accidents through its auto- 
matic shutoff, and saves gas. It does 
not unnecessarily race the engine. 
Every driver should be familiar with 
the use of both throttles and should 
experiment and accustom himself to 
each so that either may be available 
to him in case of emergency. 


THE BRAKES 


The Foot Brake—The main use of 
the foot brake is to regulate the car 
and maintain that even speed decided 
upon as desirable for the location 
where the driving is taking place. 
Every good driver will get as much 
as possible out of momentum, both to 
Save gasoline and arrive more 
smoothly and easily at his destina- 
tion. So the use of the foot brake is 
not exclusively or primarily to stop a 
car but rather to control its speed, 
the actual stopping of the car being 
simply a cessation of speed. The foot 
brake can best be used in all driving 
for the regulation of speed and mo- 
mentum against the engine—that is, 


without throwing out the clutch—and 
it is time enough to throw out the 
clutch when it is determined to come 
to a standstill or when speed is re- 
duced so much that the engine can- 
not remain in gear. This practice is 
called “braking against the engine” 
and is the best way to go down hill,— 
down slight hills on high speed and 
steep hills on second, and in extreme 
cases on first with the hand brake 
also used against the engine. In this 
way it is possible to go down any hill 
whatever with perfect safety and 
without any danger of having the car 
get out of control. In observing the 
driving on almost any long steep hill, 
one notices instances where brakes 
are set afire. Where this happens the 
driver does not know how to proceed 
down hill. The process indicated will 
put any car which is anywhere near 
in condition down any hill with the 
brakes cool and at a reasonable rate 
of speed, so the smell of burning 
brakes is not an indication of road de- 
fects or too steep a hill but that the 
driver does not know his business. 
The Hand Brake—The primary use 
of the hand brake is to hold a car in 
a stationary position when standing. 
It is occasionally used to help out the 
foot brake and is an extremely val- 
uable piece of machinery in an emer- 
gency. Nowadays foot brakes mech- 
anism is so good that the use of the 
hand brake for any other purpose 
than that mentioned is becoming 
rare. A car can be placed stationary 
by the hand brake or by placing it in 
gear or both. Any place where a car 
is left on a grade it is advised that 
the car be put in gear as well as the 
hand brake applied but on level 
ground the hand brake ought to be 
sufficient. In leaving a car where 
there is any possibility of its being 
bumped, even slightly, by another 
car, aS on a city street, it should not 
be left in gear, because if it should 
be bumped the gears will be strained 
and perhaps destroyed. The brakes 
in themselves are the most important 
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safety mechanisms of a car. They 
must at all times be effective and ad- 
justed so that a car can be stopped 
ina proper distance under reasonable 
conditions on any occasion. To have 
poor brakes is a mark of unfitness to 
handle a car. When complaints of 
poor brakes are received and evidence 
secured by the department to that 
effect, an operator or registrant will 
be disciplined by courts and the de- 
partment. The brakes can become a 
danger if improperly applied or at 
improper times; for instance, in go- 
ing down hills or grades if applied 
too quickly and suddenly so as to lock 
the wheels, these become runners and 
cause a skid. Almost every serious 
skid begins with a slight slip; then 
the driver, becoming alarmed, snaps 
on the brakes, the wheels become 
runners and the skidding so increases 
that if the rear wheels encounter an 
obstacle they either cave in or the 
car upsets. There is no excuse for 
skidding. To skid is bad driving. 
Not to skid is good driving. This has 
been brought home many times by 
this department. Skidding is one of 
the most serious offenses and ought 
to be sternly scrutinized from the 
reckless driving standpoint rather 
than from the standpoint of unavoid- 
ability. 


BACKING INTO THE CURB 


An experienced operator when it be- 
comes necessary to place a car close 
alongside the curb in a crowded place 
accomplishes it by putting the rear 
wheels in first. The right way is to 
go by the place selected for parking 
a sufficient distance to allow plenty of 
room, then back in by turning the 
steering wheel strong right until the 
rear wheels are within a few inches of 
the curb then with a strong left turn 
of the steering wheel bring in the 
front wheels. Both turns are rather 
extreme. Any person who does not 
understand the operation can inform 
himself by watching on any business 
street and he will be sure to see an 


operation of this kind. It is not easy, 
takes practice to do it right and 
should be a part of the education of 
every driver. Women as drivers do 
not often park in this manner, prob- 
ably because they have not been in- 
formed. If the writer were to criti- 
cize the driving of women as a class 
it would be in connection with the va- 
rious operations which call for back- 
ing. 
THE CARBURETOR 

The carburetor is the soul of the 
car. Its adjustments are extremely 
delicate. It should not be tampered 
with by anyone except an expert in 
that make of car. So far as the oper- 
ator is concerned his attention to the 
carburetor is limited to one or two 
simple actions. It is easy on most 
cars to flood the carburetor and stall 
the engine. This occurs most often 
when attempting to start. When it 
does occur and the driver desires to 
clear the carburetor and start fresh, 
it may usually be done by advancing 
the hand throttle and running the 
starter. Sometimes in an emergency, 
serious accidents have happened be- 
cause an operator has fed too much 
gas into a carburetor and stalled the 
car in a dangerous place. There have 
been a few accidents on railroad 
crossings where this occurred. The 
operator saw the train coming and 
having decided to go across ahead of 
it crowded too much gas into the car- 
buretor and stalled in front of the 
train. In event of an emergency of 
this kind a car can be pulled a few 
feet ahead by use of the starter 
against the gear, that is, if the car is 
in gear, the starter will pull it ahead 
the few feet necessary to clear, but 
of course, the preventive for an acci- 
dent of this kind is not to take a 
chance on crossings. 


CAR DOORS 
The automobile door is a common 
form of hazard. There are two prin- 
cipal things which happen in connec- 
tion with misuse of doors. The door 
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is open when it ought to be shut, pro- 
jects over the running board, gets in 
the way of an on-coming car or 
knocks somebody down. It ought to 
be an offense to run with a door open 
or even to leave it open longer than 
is necessary for entrance and egress. 
A common form of accident comes 
from slamming. It is a splendid ad- 
vertisement for body builders that in 
general the doors on cars stand so 
much abuse. They are well made and 
well fitted. They have to be to stand 
what people do to them. It is a habit 
to slam automobile doors. Just why, 
nobody seems to know. It should be- 
come a matter of habit with the 
driver, he being in charge, to watch 
the opening and shutting of his doors 
when the people with him get in and 
out, to see they are promptly shut 
and that nobody is hurt. Many pain- 
ful and some serious accidents by 
which fingers have been lost have 
happened in that way. Besides that, 
there is a worry and shock to the 
nerves of other persons in the car and 
who may be susceptible to that sort 
of thing. The door of an automobile 
is a fine mechanism—it can be shut 
carefully without extreme slamming. 
—Department of Motor Vehicles. 


A Railroad President and Labor 


“The board takes pleasure in re- 
cording its appreciation of the loyal 
and efficient co-operation of officers 
and employes during the year, and is 
desirous that this sympathetic under- 
standing and relationship now exist- 
ing may be continued.” 

So reads the closing paragraph of 
the annual report of President Daniel 
Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

This is the sequel to President 
Willard’s sponsorship of co-operation 
between railroad employers and em- 
ployes during the shopmen’s strike 
three years ago. 

Backed by Attorney General 
Daugherty’s injunctions, a number of 





his co-operative efforts. 


railway executives sought a “fight to 
the finish” with labor. President 
Willard refused to adopt this policy, 
and was the first to negotiate with 
his employes. 

As an outgrowth of this co-opera- 
tion, Baltimore and Ohio “employes 
and officers meet in conference at 
least once and in many cases twice 
each month. At such conferences a 
free expression of views is encour- 
aged, and many valuable and con- 
structive suggestions have been made 
by men in all branches of service.” 

And not only labor is pleased with 
President Willard’s attitude, Wall 
Street, too, recognizes the value of 
While cer- 
tain other railway stocks have been 
laggard throughout the past two 
years, Baltimore and Ohio stock has 
increased $40 a share, just doubling 
its former price.—Indianapolis Times. 


Will Tariff Backers Split on 
This Issue ? 


New York.—Will the banking in- 
terests and the manufacturing inter- 
ests of this country split on the tariff 
issue? 

To date, these interests have been 
united for the highest possible tariff, 
“to pxotect American labor,” they 
claim. Prior to the war the United 
States was a debtor nation, but since 
the war America has become a cred- 
itor nation. Now there are indica- 
tions that the bankers are weaken- 
ing in their high tariff position—that 
they are leaning to the theory that 
the importation of foreign goods is 
necessary to pay debts contracted by 
Europe. American bankers have 
loaned vast sums to practically every 
one of these nations. 

The bankers’ changed position is 
indicated by Benjamin M. Anderson, 
economist of the Chase National 
Bank of this city, writing in the cur- 
rent issue of the Chase Economic 
Bulletin. 

Mr. Anderson presents arguments 
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in favor of lower tariff rates to per- 
mit larger imports of goods from 
Europe, which, he says, are necessary 
to prevent ultimate dislocation of 
United States foreign trade through 
a contraction of exports. 

The economist insists that impor- 
tation of European goods as payment 
for debts will not injure American 
production. He assures labor and the 
business man that “demand itself ex- 
pands and grows with production and 
trade.” 

“Imports coming in as payment for 
debts do not lessen domestic demand 
for domestic products,” he said. 
“Rather, they increase by an equal 
amount the buying power of the 
country.” 

Aside from the technical argument 
presented by this economist, the 
changed position of the bankers is of 
interest to workers, and it is quite 
possible that the future may witness 
a division of opinion between manu- 
facturing and financial interests on 
the tariff. The former will continue 
to insist that American labor must be 
“protected” by keeping out the fin- 
ished product that will compete with 
the manufacturer, while the banker 
may urge these imports to pay for 
money he loaned. 

This possibility will make a new 
alignment on the tariff, and for the 
first time in our industrial history 
cause a division between these two 
forces.—News Letter. 





Can Education Serve the Labor 
Movement ? 


Labor and education ought to be 
natural affinities. It is almost a plati- 
tude to recount the service which la- 
bor has rendered to education, to free 
education,—the first public schools, 
free text books, academic freedom for 
teachers, assistance in their release 
from the traditional slavery of low 
wages and insecurity of tenure. La- 
bor has ever had its finger on the 
pulse of education, has ever been 


zealous for the humanizing, the de- 
mocratizing of the educational sys- 
tem. 

Not only because of these facts, 
but by the very nature of things, la- 
bor ought to have a sense of pro- 
prietorship in education; life itself is 
its text-book, and its curriculum 
every subject under the sun. No 
problem of government, of economics, 
of finance, of education, is alien to 
the wage earner. His interests are 
woven into the fabric of our social 
order as of those of no other class. 
It is a commonplace of sociology that 
the burdens, mistakes and inequali- 
ties of society fall first and fall heavi- 
est on the workers in the world. No 
group so definitely needs to be intelli- 
gent, to be informed, to be competent 
to understand and appraise the in- 
dustrial society of which it is so im- 
portant a part. And where can the 
worker find this information, develop 
this intelligence, train this vision and 
perspective except in his union? 

He lives in a world committed to 
the enterprise of profit, to the ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong, 
to the theory that property is sacred 
and life is cheap. All the influences 
which mould public thought—press, 
politics and pulpit,—unite to confuse 
him, not necessarily from venal mo- 
tives, but because no illiteracy is so 
widespread as economic illiteracy, 
sheer misinformation and ignorance 
on the part of those who ought to 
know about such fundamental things 
as the right to organize, the right to 
strike, the abuse of injunctions, the 
need of a child labor amendment, and 
so on down through the whole cate- 
gory of the great economic issues 
which are so fearfully manhandled in 
every kind of public form. 

Only in the union is humanity 
stressed, are finer motives empha- 
sized, are relative values at all ade- 
quately appraised. I speak outside a 
mere narrow partisanship to the la- 
bor movement. I am fully aware of 
its mistakes, its stupidities, its blun- 
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ders, its crudities. I know how swol- 
len some unions are by materialism, 
and how emaciated and helpless oth- 
ers are by politics and factionalism, 
and even by plundering. The force 
which moves the labor movement on- 
ward both underlies and transcends 
these things. It is the great human 
mission of the labor movement, its 
crusade for justice, its nearly divine 
purpose to champion and defend the 
weak against the strong, and the 
worker who has sensed the labor 
movement in that light, who feels 
that call to the spirit, has taken all 
the degrees that the movement can 
confer, whether he is captain or pri- 
vate in the ranks. 

And since labor pours forth so 
much beneficence in the way of edu- 
cation, since labor has the conscious 
influence of the wage-earning world, 
has so valued education, has so en- 
hanced and contributed to the worth 
of education, can labor call upon the 
educational movement as such to 
serve the ends of labor? Through all 
its history labor has preached the 
worth of the human being, his capa- 
city for development, has stressed 
the eternal verity that there are no 
frontiers to human capacity. All the 
libraries that millionaires have built, 
all the universities that money has 
endowed, have not given the genuine 
impetus to education and to the cul- 
ture development of the race that la- 
bor has contributed through the eight 
hour day.—By Julia O’Connor. 





Retailers’ Failures Passed to 
Consumer 


Boston.—There are two many re- 
tail stores in the United States. As 
a result thousands of them fail with 
a loss of $250,000,000 a year. The 
manufacturers, with their well known 
solicitude for the public interest, com- 
pel the consumer to stand practically 
all of this loss by charging it to over- 
head cost. 

These remarkable statements are 


attributed to A. L. Filerie, Boston de- 
partment store magnate and chair- 
man of a committee of the National 
Distribution Conference to investi- 
gate the question of too many retail- 
ers and formulate a plan to eliminate 
the surplus. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover are co-operating in the 
solution of the problem. The dif- 
ficulty consists in finding retailers 
who will consent to be cast into the 
discard and in devising a way to pre- 
vent would-be retailers from opening 
new stores. 

In the meantime the ultimate con- 
sumer, in addition to supporting the 
retailers who succeed, will continue 
to pay the manufacturers the $250,- 
000,000 which the bankrupt retailers 
refuse to pay. 

There are evidently other things 
than taxes which are shifted to the 
broad shoulders of the ultimate con- 
sumer. 


Lower Rent Possible Under New 
State Law 


New York.—Apartments can be 
built in this city to rent for $9 a 
room and pay a fair return on the 
investment. This has been demon- 
strated by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company in its report on a 
$7,000,000 housing experiment. 

The company operated under a 
State law passed three years ago 
which permits life insurance com- 
panies to purchase land and build 
apartment houses to a limited extent, 
provided rents to be charged did not 
exceed $9 per month per room. 

In its report on this venture the 
company said it is usual with real 
estate men, builders and investors to 
allow something for vacancies and 
loss of rent. 

“The company made no such allow- 
ance, believing that the low rentals 
and the desirability of the houses 
would practically eliminate this 
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item,” the report said. “The results 
have proved that the company was 
right in this assumption, for there 
has been lost only $406.54 from this 
cause. 

“The company intends at the end of 
each year to figure 6 per cent on the 
then book values of the properties, 
this amount to be used for income. 
Any amount that is earned above 6 
per cent is to be credited to the cost 
of the properties, thereby making a 
considerable reduction each year. 
This will enable it to meet the fu!l 
taxes beginning in 1932 and still 
maintain about the same ratio of re- 
duction of cost.”—News Letter. 


Selling Stock to Labor Has Failed, 
Bosses Moan 


Washington.—There appears to be 
a rift in the scheme of selling stock 
to employes. 

The plan seems to have a few dis- 
advantages, and employers. are 
grumbling. Their unorganized work- 
ers are refusing to view things from 
the employers’ standpoint. Instead 
of “taking an interest” in their em- 
ployment they sell their stock and 
take a profit when the market price 
increases, just as any other owner 
of stock. 

This defeats the purpose of em- 
ployes’ stock ownership, according 
to Amos L. Beaty, president of the 
Texas Company, one of the largest 
independent oil organizations in the 
country. 

The matter is so serious that “it 
must be considered by the board of 
directors at some future time,” said 
Mr. Beaty. He acknowledges that 
employes own their stock, but he 
points out that the company is not 
interested in employe-stock owner- 
ship to have these employes sell their 
stock at a profit. The purpose is to 
have them take an interest in the 
business and to encourage thrift. 
Some of these workers have even 
used their profits to purchase luxu- 





ries, according to Mr. Beaty, who 
hints that it may become necessary 
to discontinue the plan. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey also seems dissatisfied with 
its employe-stock ownership plan be- 
cause these workers sell when they 
have opportunity to make a profit. 
The company announces that it will 
wait to see whether employes con- 
tinue this practice before issuing 
more stock. 

In commenting on the Standard 
Oil announcement, the department of 
social action, National Catholic wel- 
fare action, says in its weekly bul- 
letin: 

“This employe keeps his job on the 
company’s sufferance. He works the 
number of hours the company estab- 
lishes in accord with the labor mar- 
ket. His pay is merely the pay of the 
labor market. He is not a free man. 

“The successful union brings a 
measure of freedom to the employe. 
Mere stock ownership carrying no 
control gives a man a certain amount 
of money which will support him if 
he is disgusted with the company’s 
wage terms. But without a union 
under such circumstances it is merely 
a question of how long he can keep 
from working before accepting the 
company’s terms or similar terms of 
another company.’”’—News Letter. 


Prison Labor for Gain Valueless 
to Convict 


New York—“The prison labor 
trust justifies abuses of prison labor 
for private profit by the claim that 
exploitation of the convict is neces- 
sary ‘to train him in useful labor and 
establish habits of industry,’” says 
Kate Richards O’Hare, in a press 
statement released by the United 
Garment Workers of America. 

This work does not give prisoners 
proper training for earning a living 
when they are discharged, according 
to the statement. 

“When a prisoner employed on gar- 
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ments has ‘pulled the task’ for five 
years he has acquired a training that 
is not of the slightest use to him. 
Men do not make shirts, overalls or 
women’s house dresses in free fac- 
tories. That is women’s work. The 
labor presumed to train him for a 
useful law-abiding life is worse than 
wasted. 

“The vicious ‘task’ system, en- 
forced by brutal punishments, gives 
him no skill with which to earn a liv- 
ing. Driven and underpaid work 
never did and never will, create self- 
respect or respect for law and labor. 
Slavery never made an industrious 
man, nor brutal exploitation an 
efficient worker. 

“Weakened by slow starvation, 
sapped by confinement and bad air, 
bent by driven labor, broken by the 
lash and dungeon, consumed by hates 
and social grudges, the convict steps 
outside the prison gate to face the 
struggle for existence. Usually, he is 
not strong enough to stand the test. 
He goes down in the struggle, drifts 
back into crime and is returned to 
prison to be a perpetual expense to 
law-abiding, taxpaying citizens and a 
constant menace to free labor. 

“And don’t forget, Mr. Union Man, 
that all of this is a part of the price 
you pay when you buy a prison-made 
garment.”—News Letter. 








Living Wage Does Not Prevail; 
Millions Are Below Safety Line 


Washington.—The department of 
social action, National Catholic wel- 
fare council, contradicts an editorial 
expression by Collier’s Weekly that 
“the wage struggle has been won,” 
and that “no longer are men com- 
pelled to fight to obtain a living 
wage.” 

Collier’s Weekly employs non-union 
printers and poses as an authority on 
economic questions. The department 
of social action quotes wage figures 
compiled by various government and 


private sources to sustain its claims 
that “great numbers of workingmen 
is the United States are not receiving 
wages enough to support a family in 
decent comfort.” 

The churchmen state that probably 
“one-half of the men who work for 
wages do not get a family living 
wage.” 

“About 20,000 section men on class 
1 railroads last year made an average 
of $73 a month,” the department 
says, in its weekly bulletin. “Ap- 
proximately 5,600 extra gang men 
made $75 a month, 23,000 bridge and 
crossing tenders made $75 a month, 
60,000 shop laborers made $80 a 
month. All of these worked an aver- 
age of more than eight hours a day, 
and some more than that. None of 
them made a living wage. Their 
number is greatly increased, when 
other railroads are considered. 

“Their wages were, for the most 
part, fixed by the railroad labor board 
on the basis of what is paid for sim- 
ilar work elsewhere. It is probable 
that the railroad labor board put the 
sum below what is paid in many other 
industries, but it did not miss the 
amount more than $20 or $30 a 
month. 


“A year ago unskilled men in 23 
factory industries were making an 
average of about $22 a week, accord- 
ing to a report of an employers’ or- 
ganization, the national industrial 
conference board. This is $4 or $5 a 
week more than the railroads gave 
common labor. But even this amount 
is not a living wage. It is equivalent 
to about $650 a year in pre-war 
prices. 

“A few months ago the United 
States bureau of labor statistics in- 
vestigated a cross-section of wage 
and salary workers in 92 cities and 
towns and found that over one-half 
of the men who were heads of fami- 
lies made less than $1,250 a year, and 
about one-fourth made under $1,050 
a year. More than 60 per cent of the 
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men in the cotton industry get under 
$20 a week, according to the same 
bureau.” 

The department said there are 23,- 
500,000 wage and salary workers in 
this country, all of whom are males. 

“Relatively few of the laborers get 
$25 a week,” the churchman says. 
“Most of them get between $17.50 
and $22.50 a week. Some receive 
less. Many classed as_ semi-skilled 
are in about the same position as re- 
gards wages. 

In discussing women’s wages, the 
social action department refers to a 
statement recently made by the Rev. 
John M. Cooper, D. D., of Catholic 
university : 

“Our statistical data shows quite 
clearly that a very high percentage, 
probably between 33 per cent and 50 
per cent of women in industry in the 
United States, are not receiving a liv- 
ing wage, even when we estimate the 
living wage in cities of 50,000 or 
more at $15 and $16 a week, a wage 
I feel strongly falls short of being 
sufficient at least for the high per- 
centage of girls and women adrift.” 
—News Letter. 





Woolen Trust Fools Public to 
Justify Wage Reduction 


New York—“The American Wool- 
en Company is developing a sense of 
humor when it announces it must cut 
wages because the public demands 
cheaper clothes,” said Thomas F. 
McMahon, president of the United 
Textile Workers, in commenting on 
the woolen trust’s 10 per cent wage 
reduction. 

“Every manufacturer who main- 
tains a cost system,” said President 
McMahon, “knows that the cost of 
making the cloth that goes into a 
$45 suit of clothes is $1.50. This 
does not include the raw material or 
overhead. For a $60 or $70 suit of 
clothes the labor cost is $2. 

“The trust’s latest wage reduction 


means that the cost of textile labor 
will be cut 15 cents for the $45 suit 
and 20 cents for the $60 or $70 suit. 

“These are the promises of ‘cheaper 
clothes’ that the woolen trust uses to 
bribe the American people into silence 
while the living standard of thou- 
sands of textile workers are lowered 
one-tenth.” 

President McMahon said that the 
use of shoddy in alleged ‘“all-wool” 
cloth is amazing. 

“There is 65 per cent shoddy and 
35 per cent virgin wool in the major- 
ity of cloth sold today,” said Presi- 
dent McMahon. “In some mills the 
average of shoddy is 70 per cent and 
higher. 

“Shoddy is reworked rags, old 
stockings and refuse woolen goods. 
This mess is carbonized, and the cot- 
ton and other substances is reduced 
to ashes while the wool remains. 
The wool is then mixed with enough 
virgin wool to hold the shoddy to- 
gether and it is palmed off as ‘all 
wool.’ When that suit is worn out by 
the purchaser it is subjected to the 
same process. 

“These facts are unknown to the 
public, as is the fact that the labor 
of textile workers in a suit of clothes 
is the smallest item in that article. 

“During the last Congress an at- 
tempt was made to compel manufac- 
turers to label the percentage of 
shoddy and virgin wool in their prod- 
uct, but the proposal was defeated. 
The public was denied the right to 
know what they were buying.”— 
News Letter. 





Know Thyself 


Confidence and faith are good 
things. Faith is good under all cir- 
cumstances and at all times. Over- 
confidence in our strength and abil- 
ity to do is often disastrous. If a 
man attempts through over-confi- 
dence to lift more than his strength 
will permit the result is often disas- 
trous. So it is with our unions. 
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Faith in them? Yes! It is justifi- 
able. Confidence inthem? Yes! Re- 
sults warrant it. 

Under all circumstances and at all 
times over-estimating our union 
strength and attempting to do more 
than circumstances and conditions 
will permit often results in disaster. 

The unions exist for the purpose of 
enabling the workers to unitedly ob- 
tain better wages, shorter hours, and 
better working conditions. In the 
achievement of these desirable and 
just ends the union becomes one end 
of a business transaction. Through 
its officers and committees it by the 
application of collective bargaining 
makes the very best bargain that 
justice, fair dealing, and conditions 
will permit. 

In the exercise of this function in 
trade-union activity it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to know our own 
strength and the power of our em- 
ployers. A miscalculation of our own 
strength and power predicted upon 
enthusiasm in the end leads to fail- 
ure. 

Men who accept and assume leader- 
ship in the union who have not the 
vision to see and understand the situ- 
ation and who lack the courage to 
stand up for that which is right are 
not serving the best interests of their 
fellow-workers. A cowardly leader is 
a great stumbling block to progres- 
sive achievement. 

In a serious contest over prices and 
conditions both sides often become 
angry and stubborn and in such in- 
stances a false notion of dignity 
which infects both sides prevents a 
fair settlement. 

Know actual conditions; be just; 
mediate in a spirit of conciliation; 
and then go ahead.—Cigar Maker. 





The Automobile Industry 


The economic requirements of the 
American motor car industry are 
widely distributed. Its factories con- 
sume 11 per cent of the country’s iron 


and steel production, 46 per cent of 
the aluminum, 52 per cent of the 
plate glass, 69 per cent of the up- 
holstery leather, 15 per cent of the 
hardwood lumber, and 80 per cent of 
the crude rubber imported, also im- 
portant quantities of copper, tin, lead, 
nickel, zinc, and cotton fabric. Mo- 
tor cars furnish the principal market 
for petroleum, and production of 
gasoline and lubricating oil has in- 
creased five-fold in the last ten years, 
and with every month makes new 
high records. The motor industry 
today is one of the best barometers of 
business conditions. It represents, 
not including allied lines, a capital in- 
vestment in plants estimated at $1,- 
585,000,000 and an annual product of 
$2,279,000,000 wholesale value. 





Nation’s Production Machinery 
Dare Not Operate at Top Speed 


How often do workers hear: 

“A labor scarcity checks business.” 

“Labor is inefficient.” 

“Labor favors immigration restric- 
tion that it may monopolize the labor 
market.” 

“Labor fails to give a fair day’s 
work.” 

“Production demands could not be 
met under an eight-hour day.” 

And so forth, and so forth. 

The next time these sentiments are 
expressed, let workers recall this 
statement by the Wall Street Journal, 
issue of September 1: 

“The main cure for overproduction 
is regulation. IF PRODUCTION IS 
KEPT WITHIN BOUNDS of con- 
sumption there will be no dividend 
cuts and wage cuts. The country to- 
day can turn out more steel, more 
coal, more copper, more oil, more 
automobiles, etc., than the demand 
calls for. 

‘IF ALL. OF THESE INDUS- 
TRIES PERMITTED CAPACITY 
OPERATION PROSPERITY 
WOULD BE SHORT LIVED.”— 
News Letter. 
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EDITORIAL 











(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


As WE EXPECTED for some time past, the anthracite coal miners, number- 
ing about 150,000, are now on strike. Every so often, as time goes on, 
there is a strike in this particular industry. In the game of cold-blooded 
business this condition is just as certain to come as day is to follow 
night. The poor miners have no other alternative except to be thrown 
out of work just as often as it is the desire of the employers to “frame- 
up” on them. 


To the people who do not understand the game, it may appear strange 
that I make the above statement, because naturally the unsuspecting pub- 
lic will say, “Well, they were offered arbitration and they refused. Also 
the operators offered to continue operating the mines, if the union would 
agree to it, subject to an arbitration decision.” While the American La- 
bor Movement stands for honest arbitration, we have found from expe- 
rience that it is almost impossible to get same, especially where the 
interests and lives of 200,000 miners and their families are involved. 

The usual mode of procedure in establishing an arbitration board is 
as follows: Each side chooses an equal number of arbitrators; those 
men get together and endeavor to decide on the final arbitrator, or the 
odd man; quibbling goes on for quite a while, the operators suggesting 
men that the miners cannot stand for and the miners suggesting men 
whom they believe will give them a square deal, but to whom the mine 
operators object, with the result that the whole situation becomes blocked, 
the men becoming dissatisfied with their employment, with their union 
and with every one in general and the morale and real fighting qualities 
of the miners are destroyed because they are asked to agree to a man 
in whom they cannot believe. Under such conditions they get the worst 
of it and the backbone of the organization is broken. 


The mine owners, or operators, fully understand this game of checkers 
and they know in their hearts that this is the instrument, or the best 
way, by which they can break up the union, and where there are millions 
of dollars in wages involved it is an easy thing to reach the odd man. 


President Lewis fully understands the situation and all Labor lead- 
ers understand President Lewis’ position and heartily agree with his 
decision in the case. The public don’t understand the game within the 
game and very often jumps at a conclusion and denounces Labor and its 
leaders. The newspapers of the country also enlarge upon the fact that 
if the miners have justice on their side, why should they be afraid of 
arbitration ? 

The above statements make it clear why not only the miners, but 
also other Labor men, are afraid of arbitration. It is because in nearly 
every instance Labor has received the worst end in arbitration deals, 
although there may be a few exceptions. 

The mine owners desire a strike, or shut down, or stoppage of work 
for a couple of months. They have millions of tons of coal at the mouth 
of the mines ready for shipment, so with this enormous amount of coal 
on hand they are anxious for a shut down. The public, however, be- 
coming alarmed, rushes to give orders for coal, so the mine owners, or 
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wholesale dealers, immediately increase the price. On the twenty mil- 
lions of tons of coal now mined, and not purchased by the retailers or 
consumers, they will easily clear ten million dollars. In addition to this 
there is a certain amount of repairs in and around the mines necessary, 
such as overhauling the machinery, resetting the stage, cleaning out, 
and other kinds of work which has to be done every four or five years. 


The mine owners know this, but, in order to enlist the sympathy of 
the public, they bring about a strike and when the time for a settlement 
comes, or some kind of a compromise is made, they have educated the 
public to the extent that if they give the mine workers a small increase 
in wages they will proceed to charge the public ten times as much as 
they give the miners, because the public has been taught the lesson, and 
will understand, that the cost of production is more, therefore, the public 
must pay. It is such a cold-blooded game of squeezing the public by a 
process of legalized extortion that it is simply disgusting to the man who 
understands. 


The pity of it all is that our government stands idly by and offers 
no encouragement to the multitude of suffering miners and their families 
and only makes the statement that it will not interfere between business 
and labor, which, to say the least, is disheartening and disgusting. 


Look at what the so-called reactionary government of England is 
doing in the case of the miners of England. The government is fully 
informed as to the wages received by the men, the cost of production 
and the profits of the coal operators. See what the so-called Tory or 
reactionary Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, has done. He has adopted 
and put into practice a process of subsidizing the coal industry until bet- 
ter market prices are procured. The coal operators: say the men are 
entitled to more wages than they are now enjoying, and are justified in 
seeking redress, while the miners say that the operators are not making 
enough profit to justify an increase, both sides agreeing as to conditions. 
The books of the operators are thrown open to the public, and the govern- 
ment, even over the protest of many of the government leaders, has come 
to the point where it pays a sum sufficient to give the mine workers of 
England a decent wage and to the owners a reasonable profit on their 
investment. 

Talk about justice and freedom under this republican government 
of ours! We cannot help expressing the thought that many of the work- 
ers are not enjoying that freedom to which we are entitled, and certainly 
if the government of our country would investigate the coal mining situ- 
ation, it could compel honest, decent wages to obtain, with just and rea- 
sonable profits to the employers. 

Behind the anthracite coal operators is the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and other subsidiary railroad companies, also the steel trust, 
another Labor “busting” institution, so at this writing it is hard to say 
how long the strike will last. However, we do know the suffering that 
will obtain amongst the families of the miners, and we know that, like 
the warriors of old, they are going to stand shoulder to shoulder and face 
to face until their fight is won, so whatever assistance you can give them, 
if it is only a word of encouragement or an expression of faith in their 
action, don’t forget to give it. They are fighting for their rights, and, 
as stated above, they have been shuffled into this game of out of work, 
through the manipulations of Big Business. 














HE MASS of poor, ignorant disorganized, not knowing the rights of 

mankind upon earth, never realize that the world belongs to its popu- 
lation. A small class in every country has taken possession of property 
and government and makes laws for its own safety and the security of 
its plunder—educating the masses, generation after generation, into the 
belief that this condition is the natural order and the “law of God.” By 
long training and submission the people everywhere have come to regard 
the assumption of their rulers and owners as the law of right and com- 
mon sense and their own blind instinct, which tells them all men ought 
to have a plenteous living on this planet as the promptings of evil and 
disorder.—John Boyle O’Reilly. 


¥ TV: 


VERY LOCAL is just exactly as strong as its members make it; 
every member should stop and think of the obligation he took when 
he became a member. If you are indifferent and stay away from your 
local meetings, you are weakening one link in the chain that binds you . 
all together. 
Listen to the other fellow’s views, and compare notes, and you will 
find that there is no place on earth that affords a better opportunity to 
devise ways and means whereby you can make this old world a better 
and brighter place to live in, than at your union meetings. 


TTT 


HERE organization exists among employes, each employe feels free 

to discuss his employment—the nature of his job and the busi- 
ness of the property—with his associate employes. And there is a de- 
velopment of mind and spirit in the interest of the business. There is a 
satisfaction in the job that could not exist under unorganized conditions. 
There develops an interest in management of the property—an intense 
interest in the success of the property that leads to mutual co-operation 
with a fair management.—The Chronicle. 


TTT 


OW OFTEN do we hear: “Oh, he’s got the big head,” when speak- 

ing of some member of a union who has entered a profession or 
branched out in business for himself. Brothers, it is the wrong spirit. 
You should be a booster for him, instead of a knocker. You should be 
glad that he had graduated from your ranks, and that he may be placed 
in a position that will help you. Nine out of every ten who enter the 
professional business life, from the ranks of labor, have thoroughly im- 
bibed a true spirit of unionism.—The Chronicle. 
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The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


7 THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ‘ 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA i 
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